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erously showered were received with evidences of
deep satisfaction.

No amount of fiddling and dancing, however,
could quite drown apprehension concerning the
safety of the post and the security of the English
hold upon the great region over which this fort
and its distant neighbors stood sentinel. Thou-
sands of square miles of territory were committed
to the keeping of not more than six hundred sol-
diers. From the French there was little danger.
But from the Indians anything might be expected*
Apart from the Iroquois, the red men had been
bound to the French by many ties of friendship and
common interest, and in the late war they had
scalped and slaughtered and burned unhesitatingly
at the French command. Hardly, indeed, had the
transfer of territorial sovereignty been made before
murmurs of discontent began to be heard.

Notwithstanding outward expressions of assent
to the new order of things, a deep-rooted dislike
on the part of the Indians for the English grew
after 1760 with great rapidity. They sorely missed
the gifts and supplies lavishly provided by the
French, and they warmly resented the rapacity
and arrogance of the British traders. The open
contempt of the soldiery at the posts galled the